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Jane's little charge had, at last, fallen asleep. 
Time enough had been consumed in the process, 
for as Jane phrased it, later, to her friend, the 
cook. ‘‘One mortial hour I sot there, by the 
clock, and that plaguey child never once shutting 
her eyes, any more than if she’d been a Chince 
image without any lids.”’ 

But she was asleep at length, and soundly, too } into the front hall, steps over which Jane stum- 
—e fact which Jane proved, by making all sorts; bled daily, and sped along to the half open door 
of noises, in her efforts to get quietly out of the; of the drawing-room. <A young lady sat so busy 
room. First, she stumbled over a footstool; then, 3} over a pile of papers, that she did not even look 
an inopportune desire to sneeze seized her, and} up when Hannah said, ‘ Miss Liscomb, Winny’s 
would not be repressed. It was useless to shut} asleep, and Jane aud me’s going for the black- 
her mouth tight, or pinch her nose. Sneeze she } berries, and I mean to make such a short cake for 
must, or the top of her head would burst off. } tea, as the deacon couldn’t beat in a week of 
She was close to an open cupboard: she thrust } Sundays.” 
her head inside to deaden the sound; but, in her She only received a nod for response, and de- 
desire to confine the sneeze, she clapped the door } parted with her usual celerity ; but in her haste, 
to so quickly, that it caught the end of her nose, } she unintentionally closed the door, and in her 


‘““T’ll tell her myself,’ again interrupted Man- 
' 
and she was forced to groan aloud. Into absorption, Mrs. Liscomb did not notice that such 


nah. ‘You find your sun-bonnet, and don’t bea 
year about it. Gracious sakes alive, I could have 
six babies, and bring ’em all up, while you was 
a-getting one ehild to sleep !”’ 

Before Jane could answer, Hannah had rushed 
through the entry, and up the three steps leading 


bargain, the sneeze came echoing out with re-} was the case. 
doubled force from the shelf, where she had care-} Hannah and Jane took their way through the 
fully laid it, and startled her so much that, for a} fields. Kate Liscomb pursued her occupation, 
second, she thought somebody else was the guilty } and naughty little Winny lay on the lounge in the 
person. She cried ‘‘Sh!’’ in mingled reproof and } shadowy sitting-room, with her great blue eyes 
anguish, with her hands pressed hard upon the} wide open—not certain whether she was asleep 
tingling tip of her olfactory organ, then wound } or awake, but at all events, so near dreams, that 
up with, ‘‘What a fool I am,” in that remark, } for some time she had no inclination to stir. A 
showing the first gleam of wisdom which she had } single ray of sunlight stole through the blinds, 
displayed since her task began. and danced at her; a bunch of meadow lilies in 
She next flew off to the kitchen, and to Han-§ a vase on the table seemed to nod at her; a fly 
nah, the cook, who was waiting, impatiently, with } sat on her pillow, and hummed a monotonous 
her sun-bonnet on her head, and a tin pail on} tune, as if desirous of lulling her to slumber 
either arm, for it was the month of August, and } again; and then Winny lay, and stared about, 
blackberries were ripe. kept quiet by the vague reflections, half dreams, 
‘‘T thought you was a-going to stay there all? half fancies, which suggested themselves to her 
day. I believe you’ve been asleep!’’ Hannah } four years old mind. 
cried. ‘And your nose is as red as fire.” For a long time the restless sunbeam engrossed 
‘‘So would yours be, if somebody had shut it; her. Then she concentrated her attention on the 
in a door for you,” retorted Jane. ‘‘ Asleep, in- ; lilies, and was familiar enough with fairy stories, 
deed! Nor she neither, for ever solong. Land's } and near enough asleep, to dream that they were 
sake, I wouldn’t go out as child’s-nurse, not for > little ladies come to play with her. Then, sud- 
double the wages Ann Babbett gets; and I can} denly, she was wide awake; the fairies were 
tell her one thing, the next time she wants to go; gone; the musio she had heard was only a fly 
into the village, to get a tooth pulled, she needn’t } buzzing; and Winny’s imagination came as near 
ask me to tend to that young one’s nap, for—’ down to the commonplace as a child’s fancy ever 
‘‘Oh, come on! Don’t stand here till next; does. 
month, fretting, or the blackberries ’l] all be} What roused her so effectually, was the sight 
gone,’’ broke in practical Hannah. of mamma’s bonnet and shawl, lying in an easy 
‘Pl just tell Miss Liscomb we’re ready—’’ 3 chair cloge to the table. To be aie dey . these 
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habiliments, was always the height of bliss to’ so long since the pretty winged creatures had 
Winny—a favor so prized, that it was only ac-} flown away | 


corded when she had been especially good and 
obedient. But careless Jane had omitted to put 
the articles in their place before leaving the 
room; and Winny’s passion for masquerading 
was evoked, the instant her eyes fell upon them. 

She raised herself, slid from the lounge to the 
floor, and ran to inspect her treasures. Nurse 
Babbett would never have been guilty of the fault 
of putting her to sleep with her dress on, but 
Jane had been thinking of the hfll where the 
blackberries grew, and the probabilities of Joe 
Tanner, the miller’s son, being drawn thither this 
very afternoon, and could not stop for trifles. 

So Winny looked at the bonnet and shawl. 
Then she laid her chubby hands on them—forgot 
that they were never to be touched without per- 
mission, and began to array herself therein, while 
the sunbeam careered wildly about her head, and 
the lilies nodded encouragement, delighted, no 
doubt, with her infantine wickedness. 

The bonnet was easy enough to manage, but 
the shaw] presented difficulties, and displayed the 
total depravity which inanimate objects share, 
along with humanity. First, it knocked off the 
bonnet, which she had so skilfully settled on her 
head. Then one end of it turned about her feet, 
and sent her sprawling, with her fat legs in the air ; 
and when she got up again, the bonnet had flown 
under the table, and was trying to hide; but 
Winny dragged it out, crowned herself anew, and 
struggied with the rebellious drapery, until she 
succeeded in subduing it to her will. 

Winny now caught a view of herself in a long 
mirror, and was charmed with the effect. Im- 
mediately she became the Princess Minnehaha 
(she was especially fond of fine, long names, and 
could pronounce them with the most amusing 
distinctness), who had figured in a wonderful 
story related by her mother only the day before. 
Presently the Princess grew tired of contemplating 
her image in the glass, and made for the door, 
which, because it ought to have been kept closed, 
Jane had, of course, left ajar. 

Winny paddled along the passage, and passed 
the drawing-room; had Hannah only left that 
door open, all would have been well. On went 
the little adventurer. She stopped in the veran- 
dah, to peer up at an empty bird’s nest, which 
earlier had held eggs, and then four little, fuzzy 
heads, to be lifted up to which had been Winny’s 
delight, till one day the fuz grew into feathers, 
and the inmates deserted the nest. Winny nad 
been told that next year she would find other 
eggs and wee birdies among the leaves. She was 


The porch was only elevated the height of two 
shallow steps. Winny descended these, paraded 
a little, peacock-like, about the lawn; glanced 
longingly toward the rustic gate, which she had 
been forbidden ever to pass unaccompanied ; 
peeped round at the drawing room windows, 
and back at the verandah. 

As if all nature were in league to tempt the 
small maid on to a disobedience unusual with her, 
a stray breeze just then blew the gate open, and 
at the same instant, Winny’s white kitten sprang 
out from a rose bush, beneath which she had 
been concealed, in the hope that some bird might 
stray within reach, and darted away into the 
road. 

Winny forgot mamma’s commands, and the 
punishments which pursue naughty children, and 
on she walked as fast as her draperies would 
permit. She thought she was Winny in pursuit 
of her kitten, but when she reached the gate, she 
discovered that she was Hans Dottman, going out 
‘“¢to see the world, and seek his fortune,’’ as he 
did in mamma’s legend. Yet she retained a cer- 
tain consciousness of her own indentity, enough 
to make her realize that she was doing wrong— 
had there been anybody to sce, he could have told 
that by the half mischievous, half troubled ex- 
pression in her eyes. But mischief conquered ! 
She was not Winny, nor Hans, nor even the 
Princess! Kitty (who had stopped under the 
maple trees, and was looking back for her to 
follow) was Puss in Boots, and she herself the 
famous White Cat’s youthful master. 

She hurried down the grassy walk, which 
stretched under the trees at the side of the high- 
way. Presently she came toa path that turned 
to the right, leading into a grove, where was a 
beautiful, miniature Jake, that she had often 
visited with her mother, or with good-natured 
old nurse Babbett. 

Here the kitten stopped, and mowed warningly, 
when she perceived that Winny did not follow her 
example; but Winny had forgotten her, and tne 
legends too, in the entrancing delight of watching 
a troop of blue and yellow butterflies, that were 
circling about in mysterious play. Kitty set off 
for the house at a gallop, no doubt with the in- 
tention of giving the alarm, but before she got to 
the gate, she was seduced in her turn from the. 
path of rectitude, by the sight of a grasshopper, 
which led her a weary dance, and did not allow 
himself to be caught at last, so that by the time 
Kitty reached home again, she had forgotten her 
little mistress and her own good intentions, and 


always hoping that next year had come—it seemed } went fost asleep on the verandah, instead of ful- 
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fulling them, as she ought to have done, if she 
expected to grow up a virtuous and well-regulated 
member of the grimalkin family. 

On through the pleasant grove wandered Winny. 
The butterfties had been replaced by a tiny red 
chipmuck, that sat on a log with his mouth go 
full he could not even chzrr at her, though, indeed, 
he looked too naughty himself to have given her 
any good advice, had his jaws been empty. He 
let her get close to him, then he scuttled under 
the log and ate his dinner, regardless of what 
might become of her. 

The shawl got its fringe entangled in a branch, 
and Winny decided to leave it, while she went 
on to pick some gorgeous flowers, which she 
espied in the distance. The lake was not more 
than an eighth of s mile from the house, not at 
all too lengthy a ramble for Winny’s sturdy little 
legs; but, owing to the numerous marvels of 
bird, insect and flowor creation, which demanded 
her attention in turn, it was a long while before 
she came to a rise of ground, and saw it spark- 
ling and dimpling not far below—drooping elms 
casting long shadows athwart its brightness; a 
couple of water fowls skimming slowly to and 
fro over its surface; great masses of green lily 
peds forming a tiny island jn the centre. On 
the other side spread a deeper sweep of woodland, 
verdant and beautiful enough to have been some 
enchanted forest, with a Sleeping Beauty hidden 
in its recesses. But Winny’s precocious fancy 
had not yet gone so far as to hold a knowledge 
of that sweet myth, and was occupied with a 
wonder as to whether, to-day, the waters were 
not solid enough to permit her to walk across 
to where the lillies grew—a question which she 
had ofteg asked of nurse and mamma, and now 
herself answered, more to her own satisfaction, 
than either of them had ever done. 

The clock had struck three as Hannah left the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Liscomb heard it, as one 
does hear things when greatly occupied, almost 
without being conscious. She was busy writing 
letters, and sorting old papers in search of cer- 
tain memoranda, which her lawyer hoped might 
be in existence, and might prove of use in the 
approaching trial; for Kate Liscomb had on her 
hands that most wearisome and aggravating of 
burthens—a law suit. 

I must tell you this affair was not of her seek- 
ing. It was a legacy which had come to her 
along with her widowhood, and the comfortable 
fortune which her elderly husband had left her. 

Mr. Liscomb had died nearly four years before, 
@ twelvementh from tho date of their marriage, 
and just after his longed-for baby opened its eyes 
te the light. Mr. Liscomb dicd as a man ought, 
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in a resigned frame of mind, (after he had once 
been brought to see that it was wiser to be resigned 
to the inevitable,) but that matter of the law suit 
troubled his thoughts, almost up to the last mo- 
ment. I need not make a long story of the affair. 
Mr. Liscomb, years before, had bought several 
acres of ground, in the village, some two miles 
distant from his house; a new railway rapidly 
developed the hamlet into a bustling town, with 
& corporation and a mayor, and other concomi- 
tant ills. The mayor and Mr. Liscomb had been 
enemies for a quarter of a century. The mayor 
wanted Mr. Liscomb’s plot of ground for a bank, 
in which he was intcrested; pretended to want 
the remainder for a public square, though the 
Liscomb party said he meant to get it into his 
, 

own hands for private speculation. At all events, 
he discovered, or his lawyers did, that Liscomb’s 
title was defective. Old Mr. Jameson, who sold 
the land to Liscomb, had no right to sell it. 

So he persuaded some one, supposed to be the 
true owner, to take up the matter, and everything 
had been ready for a suit, when Mr. Liscomb’s 
death postponed all action for a time. Some few 
months later, the case was tried and the young 
widow won. Then came a season of rest. But 
the mayor was nota man to givein. He hunted 
out new evidence, and was preparing to bring 
the matter before a higher court, having engaged 
the services of a lawyer in Albany. 

This was the part of the business, which had 
caused Kate Liscomb the most annoyance. She 
was not yet twenty-four years old, and personally 
she did not care much whether her competency 
were increased by the possession of the land or 
not, though she meant to fight the battle for her 
dead husband’s sake. But what she did care 
about was the fact that the mayor and his party 
had spread a report that she was, in reality, the 
cause of the suit; that her husband, in his last 
hours, had urged her to relinquish it; and that 
she was going against his wishes, in this obstinate 
determination to deprive the town of a substantial 
benefit. 

This young lawyer, Stephen Neville, had come 
into the neighborhood a short time before, and 
he had believed and said harsh things of her. 
She had caught sight of him once, as she was 
driving through Waterford with a friend, and 
felt that she hated him. As for his being hand- 
some, as people averred, she utterly repudiated 
the idea. i 

‘‘ He is as swarthy as the Sultan of Morocco,” 
she said, indignantly: and luckily, her friend 
could not expose vehement Katie’s ignorance, for 
she also labored under the belief that a ruler in 
Africa must necemarily be a black man. ‘“ And 
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he looks haughty enough to be a pacha with 
twenty-four tails, and wicked enough to have 
double that number of harems,’’ Kate added, 
venomously. 

The little explosion did her good. She went 
home and ate her supper with relish, and during 
the next few days she had an opportunity to show 
her contempt for this abandoned young man, and 
that did her good, too. She was still in mourning ; 
but her friends would not let her stay shut up. 
Who would? A handsome, gold-haired widow, 
with a rent roll of five thousand dollars, if such 
& catastrophe could be prevented? So they per- 
suaded her to reassume her former position as 
presidentess of the croquet club, and though she 
would not present herself on the ground, she had 
the pleasure of ruling that Mr. Neville should 
not be elected an honorary member; and got her 
way, though she made a good many enemies 
among the young ladies, in consequence. 

Then she had gone to visit a friend, one morn- 
ing, and when her carriage drove up, the friend's 
nicce came out in a fright to warn her that Mr. 
Neville was within, and Kate had departed, after 
speaking a few bitter words, which relieved her 
mind, though her foes said she had rendered 
herself ridiculous. 

As for Mr. Neville, he had formed a theory in 
regard to this belligerent widow, whereto he 
clung as fondly as we all do to our delusions. 
He fancied her past thirty, fat, red-faced, ignorant 
and vulgar. Now, though he might have Icarned 
his mistake forty times during each separate day 
of the weck, since he came to Waterford, by 
asking a few questions, he had disdained so to 
do, and gloricd in the opiniox which he had built 
up of her personally, from the mayor’s sketchy 
account, 

Kate Liscomb had just finished her task, when 
she heard the clock begin to strike again. 

‘‘Whatever has come over Winny?’ she 
thought. ‘‘The child never sleeps but half an 
hour in the afternoon, and it is striking four !’’ 
(she was counting all the while) ‘Two, three, 
four, five—nonsense, I have counted wrong.”’ 

She sprang up, ran into the dining-room, and 
looked at the clock—the hour hand pointed to 
five! 

She went on down the hall; the sitting-room 
door stood open; the sunbeam danced at her, 
the lilies nodded at her; but Winny was not 
there. 

‘‘The little witch has wakened, and gone to 
play on the lawn,” Kate thought. ‘The dear 
monkey! I'll warrant Jane had told her she 
was not to disturb me, dnd she remembered it 
when she woke.” 


She hurried back to the outer door, on to 
the verandah; looked about the lawn, calling, 
‘“Winny! Winny !”’ 

But there was no response; the child was 
nowhere visible. Puss woke from her nap, and 
mewed dolefully but, Kate did not wait to listen to 
her story. She hunted through all the rooms on 
the lower floor, went up stairs, calling a little anx- 
iously on her child, though not yet frightened. 
She was out in the verandah again; she caught 
sight of the open gate. She hastened on, and 
looked up and down the road. Nota creature was 
to be seen. Some impulse—ah, who shall say— 
perhaps some instinct, more keenly active than 
our boasted reason, caused her to turn to the 
right. She ran on, taking the path which Ied 
into the grove. The blue and yellow butterflies 
flitted before her, as they had done before the 
child; she reached the log; the chipmuck sat 
there serenely digesting his repast; he stopped 
to chirr at her, then hid; she did not see him; 
she had perceived the shawl. 

She seized it—snatched it to her bosom. It 
was a visible token of the little one’s nearness. 

“Winny ! Winny!” 

The child was playing somewhere among the 
trees, she told hers@lf, trying not to feel fright- 
ened, and would put out her pretty, eager face 
at the summons. 

‘“Winny ! Come to mamma—come, darling! 

No answer. Qnly the leaves whispered mys 
teriously at the touch of the breeze; only he» 
own Voice resounded in an echo, that was like the 
moan of some unknown voice calling to her in 
dread. 

She was frightened now. She remembered the 
lake; the child’s love of it; Winny’s oft repeated 
belief that she could walk across the sunny 
waters, if mamma would permit. 

On she ran. She could still hear her own 
voice, at intervals, repeating: ‘“‘Winny ! Winny!’’ 
yet, not her voice—the wail of some unseen 
watcher, warning her of the horror that lay 
beyond. 

She lived an eternity in each second. Her feet 
dragged as if they had been tied. On, on, her 
utterance only a hoarse whisper now. Oh, the 
lake! the lake! Should she never reach it? 
And when she did—when she'did. She was too 
Inte; she knew that she was too late! And the 
blue sky looking down at her—so near, yet 80 
far, 80 pitiless, eo utterly removed from any eym- 
pathy with her anguish. Heaven, God there, His 
saints, the very father of the child—all standing 
regardless; not a soul among them to aid the 
little one. No God, no heaven, nothing, her 
child drowned, she fleeing on in that wild race, 
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amid the black night of her own fancies; brought 
face to face, for the first time, with the awful 
possibilities in our souls, which remain a sealed 
secret to us, till destiny drives us mad with the 
presentation of some moment like this. 

The lake! the lake! She saw it; she was on 
the height; she looked down across the blinding 
sheen of the waters; took in the sweep from 
mid-glory to the edge. Oh, God! A bent tree 
reaching out over the depths, and on it she be- 
held her child, stretching out her little arms to 
pluck a flower. 


On,on. Acry. She did not know she uttered 
it; she did not mean to speak. 
‘Winny !”’ 


The little one turned quickly ; lost her balance ; 
fell headlong into the waves. 

Ob, the horror of the sound of her body as it 
struck; oh, the sight of the ripples and foam as 
they closed like lightning, leaving naught visible 
but the flower the tiny maid had striven to catch. 

Then the mother’s frenzied eyes perceived a 
man dashing out from the wood. He was in the 
water; he had lifted the child. 

Kate reached the bank. The gentleman saw 
her. He was saying: ; 

‘‘She is safe. Not a minute under.”’ 

Not a minute, and a whole eternity had swum 
before the woman’s sight in that space. She 
tried to snatch her darling; then came a great 
blackness—nothingness. 

When Kate Liscomb recovered consciousness, 
she was lying on the ground. The child, wrapped 
in the shawl, ley with its head on her bosom, 
sobbing, in terror: 

‘¢Mamma, mamma!’’ 

So the mother went mad for a little, as was 
natural, but the very strength of maternal love 
speedily brought her to reason—the necessity of 
soothing her treasure, of making her comprehend 
that all was well. Presently, Winny ceased her 
gobs, like the sensible mite she was. Kate rose, 
remembered the child’s preserver, turned, and 
beheld an utter stranger before her. 

But there was nothing wonderful in that, since 
nowadays, the neighborhood had become a rather 
favorite haunt for city people. 

‘‘T can’t thank you,’’ she said, struggling to 
keep back her tears. ‘‘I wish I could. It’s my 
child, you can understand—my only one.”’ 

Then Winny began to laugh and sob at once, 
and Kate realized that she was behaving like a 
fool, and so tried to speak more sanely; and the 
young man stood in open-mouthed sympathy and 
wonder. 

Never in her whole life had Kate looked so 


beautiful. She had on a thin, white gown. The 
Vout. LXXIII.—3, 


open sleeves showed the contour of her perfect 
arms; her hair had broken loose, and fell in rich 
masses far below her waist; her glorious eyes 
were dilated with mingled terror and joy; her 
whole face transfigured by the passion of grati- 
tude which shook her soul. 

“Thank you! thank you!’’ she cried. 
Winny, we must get home; you are so wet. 
my darling! my darliug !”’ 

Then she took Winny in her arms; wept out- 
right this time; and the tears relieved her. She 
was quite sane and sensible after. 

‘Let me carry her,’ the gentleman said. 
‘“‘She won't get cold with the shawl wrapped 
about her. She did not even lose consciousness ; 
she was only frightened.”’ 

‘‘T might have done something better than 
faint,’ said Kate, disgusted with her own weak- 
ness. 

‘¢Well, no, I don’t think you corld,’’ returned 
the gentleman. 

‘“Where were you? How did you happen to 
see her? Oh, it was such a mercy.” 

‘‘T was coming round from the other side of 
the Inke,’’ he explained. ‘‘I had seen her just 
before you called—’”’ 

‘‘Oh, if I had kept still, she might not have 
fallen.”’ 

‘‘Yes, she would. I saw she was losing her 
balance—but don’t think about it,’’ he added, 
hastily, observing Kate shrink and shudder. 

Still, they naturally could not talk of anything 
else, try as they might, till suddenly, when they 
were nearly through the grove, Winny raised 
herself in the gentleman’s arms, surveyed him, 
searchingly, and called out with startling abrupt- 
ness: 

‘*Mamma, he is beau’ful. I think you had 
better kiss him.”’ 

It was a case for blushes on both sides, but 
Kate could not help joining in the gentleman’s 
irrepressible laughter. 

‘You shall perform the duty, my little elf,’ 
he said, and Winny put both wet arms about his 
neck, and kissed him with such energy, that she 
knocked his hat off. As his hands were oocupied, 
Kate had to put it on his head for him, and that 
made them laugh the more, both being in the 
excitable state, whereby human nerves revenge 
themselves for any great shock. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, we've lost your bonnet !’’ cried 
Winny. ‘It’s in the water—let’s go back for it.’’ 

‘No, indeed,’”’ returned Kate; ‘let it go.” 

‘Well, it wasn’t you bee’ one,” observed 
Winny, consolingly. 

They reached the high road. 

‘‘ My house is just yonder,’’ Kate said, pointing 
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toward the roof of the pretty dwelling, too large 
to be called a cottage, and not stately enough to 
deserve the name of mansion, which was visible 
through the trees. 

The gentleman looked at her with the oddest 
expression she had ever seen on mortal face—a 
mingling of annoyance, regret and fun, quite 
indescribable. 

‘¢You—you are Mrs. Liscomb?’’ he stammered. 

“And I be Winny ’Iscomb,’’ rejoined the child. 

‘May I ask to whom I owe such a debt of 
gratitude——”’ 

But he interrupted Kate’s words by saying 
quickly, in a voice that was in keeping with the 
expression of his countenance; ‘‘ Please don’t 
thank me—I—I am Stephen Neville, and I wish 
to goodness I was anybody else, I do indeed.” 

Kate’s first thought was that he must be in- 
dulging in an unseemly jest, and she exclaimed, 
petulantly, and without realizing what she said; 

‘‘Mr. Neville is quite black—I saw him the other 
day.”’ 

‘No, no—that was Mr. Ruthford, whom you 
took for the Emperor of Morocco,’’ said he, a 
little maliciously. 

‘‘ Well,” ejaculated Kate, ‘it was very shabby 
of Mary Anderson to repeat my heedless speech.”’ 

‘‘Since an unoffending man was the victim,” 
returned he; ‘at least, please admit I am less 
black than your fancy painted.” 

But Kate had been too deeply moved in every 
fibre of her heart to joke upon any subject 
regarding him. 

‘“‘T can’t help it—we can’t be enemies! You 
have just saved my child’s life!’’ she faltered. 

‘And he’s beau’ful!’’ added Winny, giving 
him another caress, as damp as @ mermaid’s 
‘would have been. 

‘‘Hnemies! I should hope not!’’ he cried, 
‘energetically. ‘‘A lawyer’s profession is one 
thing—tl man is a distinct personage. But we 
‘can’t stop to argue that out now, this small woman 
must have her clothes changed.’’ 

They were at the gate by this time; Neville 
‘did not relinquish his burthen till they were in 
ithe house. 

‘Sit down and rest—you must be tired,’’ Kate 
said. ‘‘ My servants are all out—I must attend 
‘to Winny myself.”’ 

When she and Winny returned to the drawing- 
room, renovated and put in order, Mr. Neville 
was still there. 

‘‘T waited to be sure that Miss was all right,” 
he said. ‘Now, I shall go. Will you kindly let 
me come to-morrow and inquire after her.’’ 

Kate could not speak; she had been saying 
her little prayer of thankfulness, teaching Winny 
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to repeat it; words were not possible just yet. 
He understood, better, perhaps, than many men 
would have done. He stopped, kissed the child, 
took Kate’s hand, held it for an instant, and left 
the room in silence. 

He was half way across the lawn, before Winny 
had recovered from her astonishment at this 
abrupt departure. She bounded after him, and 
caught fast hold of his coat tails, calling: 

‘‘Mamma, mamma! don’t let the beau’ful 
man go. You ain’t angry with him!’ 

So Kate had to follow; they talked for a few 
instants longer; shook hands once more; Winny 
was held up to adjust a flower, which she insisted 
on putting in his button-hole. Then Mr. Neville 
hurried off, suddenly remembering the fact that 
he was a full hour behind time, for a pressing busi- 
ness engagement, and that three miles stretched 
between him and the town. 

He did come back the next day, and the next, 
and the next, and this record held good for the 
ensuing fortnight. 

Of course the romantic story got out, and was 
told in a score of different ways. Kate’s answers, 
to such friends as considered themselves intimate 
enough to ask questions, were not satisfactory ; 
and she managed speedily to check them, being 
the sort of woman with whom it was difficult for 
people to take liberties. 

The town was in a great state of commotion 
about Neville’s visits to the widow; there were 
a dozen fresh rumors daily, which included every 
possible statement, from the declaration that he 
had persuaded Mrs. Liscomb to renounce her 
title to the land, to that of his having himself 
retired from the case. 

The mayor had gone on & summer excursion, 
so there was nobody who had any right to ask 
Neville questions; indeed, few persons got an 
opportunity, for he went out very little. 

So two weeks passed. During that time, odd 
as it may seem, the affair of the law suit had not 
once been mentioned between the defendant and 
the lawyer of the adverse parties. But this 
reticence on both sides was the cause of a grave 
and mutual error; each misunderstood the reason 
of the other’s silence. 

Kate believed that Neville had no intention 
of acting in the suit, and was only awaiting 
the mayor’s return to announce this decision. 
Neville believed that Mrs. Liscomb was such a 
sensible woman, that she clearly distinguished 
between the lawyer and the man. Had he known 
her in advance, he would never, of course, have 
taken part against her; but having done eo. and 
having no excuse to withdraw, save the fact that 
she was a gharming person, in whose ciety he 
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delighted, he could not in honor throw up his brief, 
after having publicly put himself in the front, 
especially as he w23 convinced that Mrs. Jameson’s 
relatives and the mayor were in the right. 

The fortnight came to an end. Neville was 
_ obliged to return to Albany; he had alreedy pro- 
longed his holiday beyond what his conscience 
pronounced reasonable; but for once in his life, 
the young man had been guilty of the weakness 
of inventing excuses for keeping a little longer 
away from his work. 

It was so hard to go. He had learned so 
dearly to love this woman. 


her from the first instant he looked into her eyes. 


That first meeting seemed very far away. He 
had lived so much, and so rapidly since then. ; 
All the same, he knew that he had no right to 
spenk, that she would almost be justified in taking 
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read there, rendered restraint impossible. Their 


souls had spoken. To think of conventual rules 
would have been folly. 

‘‘T did not mean to speak,’ he said, really he- 
lieving that his heart had found utterance in 
words, during that whirling instant they had 
stood, gazing in each other's eyes. ‘I do not 
ask you for any pledge—but if I may come back? 
You know now what you are to me. I thought I 
knew; but I did not fully realize it, until this 
moment of parting. On every account, I sup- 
pose, I ought not to have spoken. Forgive me! 


Nay, there had been ; After all, what difference do the circumstances 


no preparatory steps whatever: he had loved ; make ? They have not been awkward to us, for 


we have not thought about them. We need not 
now. For the sake of your love I could forego—”’ 

She stopped him by lifting her hand. She felt 
as if she had suddenly fallen from a great height. 
It is the only comparison. Those last words had 


offence, if he did, after only fifteen days’ ac- {roused her rudely out of a beautiful dream. 


quaintance. 


Alas! in this bitter instant, she knew that it had 


It was this having to go in silence, which gave : been the culmination of a vision begun on that 


such a horrible sting to the thought of departure. 


If he could only tell his love; have the bliss of 


knowing that she cared, or might learn to caro, 


and so possess the future to rest upon—her let- 
ters to cheer him—but to go like this, was being 


driven out into the darkness indeed. 





a, 


first day of their meeting. 

‘“‘What is it? What ails you?” he cried, 
startled by the change in her face. 

‘‘What do you mean?” she exclaimed, vehe- 
mently. ‘Don’t let me wrong you. No, no, yon 
could not intend to bargnin, to say that your re- 


The sunset of that last day, he rode over to ; linquishing that odious, unjust case was depend- 
her house; took his horse to the stable, as had ; ent upon—upon my caring for you.”’ 


grown his habit, and confided him to the care of 


old John, groom and gardener. 


He found Kate sitting on the verandah with 


‘Great heavens! I should think not! You 
couldn't seriously suspect me of such cowardice ! 
No, no, the case stands where it did. I told you 


Winny. For a whole hour, the child engrossed { the lawyer and the man were two distinct per- 
the conversation, and kept it lively enough, by } sons.” 


her exactions, and quaint sayings. Then nurse 


Kate’s impulse was to cry; then she fell faint ; 


Babbett summoned her to bed. But she would ‘ then anger mastered every other feeling. 


only go, on condition that Neville carried her up 


stairs himself, and laid her on her little couch, in 
her mother’s chamber. 


Kate was still sitting on the verandah, when he 


came down. He proposed to go for a walk, and 
she consented. They took the path through the 
grove, without thinking. Suddenly, he said: 

‘“T ought not to have brought you here.”’ 

‘sT like to come,” she answered. 
ere—’’ She paused, and added: ‘I learned 
here to be thankful. I never knew what an un- 
grateful creature I had been, all my life, till that 
awful grief came so near me.”’ 

‘‘T wonder when [ shall see the place again,’’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘‘Next summer, at furthest, I hope,” she re- 
plied. 

‘‘Shall I come back? 
have me come back ?” 


Would you be glad to 
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‘You don’t mean to tell me that you are still 
occupied with that infamous matter?’ she de- 
manded, hotly. : 

He looked at her in bewilderment. 

‘©T will have an answer! Have you been de- 
ceiving me? Are you Mr. Hodgson’s lawyer 
still?’’ she continued, rapidly. 

He had grown white to the very lips, but he 


‘Tt was ‘ replied, steadily : 


‘IT never supposed you doubted it. I thought 
you never mentioned the business, because you 
felt that I could not, in honor, retire from the 
position I had taken.” 

‘¢You are his lawyer? You intend to plead in 
that case ?”’ 

“Yes!” 

His stern eyes met her fiery ones with cold 
firmness. For an instant, it seemed to Kate that 
she must burst a blood-vessel. This man bad 


He looked in her face as he spoke. What he} been amusing himself at her expense. He had 
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never been in earnest. He had wanted to lead} They talked about the ease, of Hodgson’s cer- 
her on to the last moment; perhaps, make ? tainty of winning, adding jesting remarks that 
her show some weakness, which would prove; the vile old man had made about her attempts to 
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that she cared for him. win his lawyer. When she was left alone, she 
‘‘What was it you said that [ must know ?”’ she} tore up her letter; it seemed to her that she tore 
asked. her heart up with it! The bitterest drop of all 
‘That I love you,’ he answered. in her cup was to feel that she had loved the 
She burst out laughing—such a cruel, hard 3 wretch; yes, writhe, struggle as she might, she 
laugh. loved him still ! 


‘‘That will do,’ she said. ‘I am, perhaps,a; Four wecks passed. Her case came up; it was 
silly woman. I believe you said I was, before; to betried at Albany. She did not go, there was no 
ever seeing me. But I am not quite an idiot.’’ { reason for her presence. The trial lasted three 

‘‘Kate!l Kate!’ days. She read Neville’s speech in the papers; 

‘‘By what right do. you spesk my name? it was a very powerful one. But Kate won; 
Will you go away, sir? Don’t you perceive that? the jury decided in her favor. Friends csme 
you have failed—that I nave not been duped from 3 about her with congratulations; her lawyers cyme 
first to last—’’ | expecting compliments. She got away from them 

‘Stop!’ heinterrupted. ‘Good God, are you ; all; she felt as if she loathed the whole world. 





mad, or am I?’ Ten days more elapsed. Then she received a 
‘‘Not I, certainly.” letter, directed inan unknown hand. She opened 
‘What is it you accuse me of?” the envelope; a sealed packeé dropped out; on 
‘‘T accuse you of nothing! You know best; the sheet of paper folded about it were these 

what you meant—probably, in some way, to turn > lines: 

my friendship and gratitude to account in favor; ‘‘ When my son fell ill, he bade me if he died, 

ef your client.” forward this letter to its address. In his after 
‘Do you mean that?” delirium, he made me understand the whole story. 
‘Yes !”’ He lives yet. Will you read his explanation ? 
‘‘ May God forgive you. I never will.”’ Will you save his life? They tell me there is one 
He strode off through the wood without once ; hope—it lies in your hands.” 

looking back. And Kate read the letter, written before the 


How Kate reached home she could hardly have 
told. Her passion did not abate for hours; but 
late that night, as she sat by the bed of her 
sleeping child, sne could remember that, false as 
he was, she owed her child’s life to him. She 
must see him once more; she must retract her } called him back to life. 
bitter words. Three long weeks more; weeks of suspe1.se, 

Early the next morning she drove to the station; } of fear, of hope; at their close, Stephen Neville 
she would meet him there; after that they should 3 lay weak as a child upon his pillows, but abl» to 
never meet again. She waited till the train was { see, to hear, to recognize those about him, and 
ready to start, but he did not appear, and she } before either Kate or his mother could speak, 
learned from some chance words exchanged be- {| Winny was saying: 
tween two of the railway officials, that he had ‘‘Get up, beau’ ful man, what for do you lie here 
gone at midnight. so long? Nobody isn’t dwonded, and mamma 

She went home. She wrote to him. Before} and I have come to live wiz you. So get up 
her letter was finished, some friends came in. } right away !’”’ 


case came on, while he felt confident of success; 
a plain, simple statement of his motives. She 
believed, now that it was too late, she believed ! 

That evening she was in Albany, in the house 
of his mother—beside his bed, and her voice had 
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BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





Tw all theso days, filled with the autumn gloaming, And knew that Fate relentlessly was weaving 
The twilight of the year, sad with the rain, A web to fall between our lives alway. 
And lowly with the winds in restless roaming, 
T’ve held upon my heart the hand of pain. Ah, God! life holds no sadder thing than loving, 
Come let us kiss and part, sinco love is o'er; 
¥hro’ all this time in bitter, hopeless grioving, Fate gave it to me for a moment's proving, 


I’ve seen your face grow colder every day; Then snatched it from my grasp forover more | 
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Ir was about six weeks after Nancy Cyphers’cs « this: I wished that I too could set out on a short 
death. It wus a levely September mernin’, in; tower. I had staid to home for quite a spell. 
the fall of the year, when I waked up, and { And though home is the best spot in the hull 
opened my eyes at about 5 o’clock, A. M., in the : world for a stiddy diet, still the appetite calls for 
ferenoon. The bedroom bein’ on the back of the ; spices, and different sorts of food. Human nater, 
house, and secure from intruders, we wusn’t ; and especially wemen human nater, likes a change 
never particular to lower, and put down the cur- } and variety. And it docs come kinder nateral to 
tains. And I could see a levely picture between ; a wemen to want to go a-visatin’, now and then, 
the folds of snowy white cotton cloth, edged with § and sometimes oftener. I had been a-wonderin’ 
a deep, beautiful net and fringe of my own makin’, } it over in my mind for a number of days, though 
that wus tied gracefully back on each side of the ; as yet, I had not tackled Josiah upon the subject, 
winder with a cord and tassel (also of my own } not knowin’ how he would take it, but knowin’ 
makin’ ). well that men do not feel as wimmen do about 

It wus a picture handsomer than any of ’em, 3 visatin’. 
framed by Thomas J., that hung up in our par-3 The county fair wus to be held the next week, 
lor. Close by the winder, and right in front of ;at Dover town, sixteen miles from Jenesville. 
it, wus @ rose-bush and a wax bull, full of bright ; And I had two aunts there, Sophrenia Cypher, 
searlet, and snow-white berries. And over ’em $ she that wus Sophrenia Burpy, my mother’s own 
flamed out a maple, dressed up in more colors § sister, and married to Solomon Cypher’s only 
than Joseph’s coat, and eech color perfectly ; brother, and then she that wus, and now is, 
beautiful. The birds wus a-singin’ to the branches, ‘Samantha Ann Burpy, my mother’s youngest 
sweet, and strong, and earnest, and though I; sister. A maiden lady, livin’ on a independent 
couldn’t understand a word they said, still it was } property of her own, with a hired girl, and sound 
a very happyfyin’ song to me. Through some of } and excellent principles. I wus named after her, 
the maple branches I could see the blue sky {and set a sight of store by her. She hain’t an 
a-shinin’ down; but lower down, through the; old maid from necesity, far from it, she had 
boughs of the rose and wax bulls, I could see; chances. I hadn’t visited them for over five 
the east, a-lookin’ handsomer than I ever remem- } years, and never wus to a county fair in my life ; 
bered seein’ the east look. It seemed as if it {and asI lay there on my goose-feather pillow, o 
had fairly outdone itself, a-tryin’ to make a levely } seein’ the sun set out, and travel gloriously on | 
and beautiful startin’ place for the sun, to set out {his tower, I thought to myself how sweet it 
from on his daily tower. The sun seemed to en- § would be if I and my Josiah could go and do 
joy it dretfully, havin’ such a levely home to set } likewise. Could go to Dover town, visit our 
out from. It seemed to look so extremely at-;} aunts, and attend to the fair. But studyin’ as 
tractive to him, that I knew, unless sunthin’ } deep as I had studied on the subject of men’s 
uncommen happened, he would be punctual to be { dispositions, I felt that I must be as wise as a 
back there to the very minute, the next mornin’. { serpent, and harmless asa dove. And so I gently 
And thinks’es I to myself, (for moral eppisodin’ ; and almost tenderly punched my companion with 
has become almost a 2d or 3d nater to me), if { my elbow, and says, in awful, affectionate axents ; 
home was always made so bright and attractive, ‘* Josiah !’’ 
there would be other sons and heads of families,: ‘‘What is the matter?’’ says he, 9 wakin’ up 
that would be more punctual and delighted to get sudden. ‘What are you goarin’ me with your 
back to their startin’ places and homes at the ‘ elbow for?’’ 
exact minute. But I probably didn’t eppisode; His tone and his demeaner would have strick 
on this theme more’n a moment ors moment and ; dismay to the heart of a weaker wemen, but I 
@ $, though it is as noble and elevatin’ a theme ; kep’ right on, and said to him, in still more tender 
as ever wus eppisoded on, for another thought ; and affectionate axents: 
came to me, almost overpowerin’ly, as I see the ‘‘ Josiah, you seem to me to be a runnin’ down, 
sun a-settin’ out so grand, and noble, and happy } I am alarmed about you, Josiah Allen.” 


on his tower. The thought that come tome wus? ‘Qh, shaw!’’ says he, and it wus as fractious 
(49) 
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and worrysomea ‘“‘shaw,’’ as I ever heard shawed and tatten, and embroidery, and so forth, and : 
in my hull life. forth, and I wus jest examinin’: lamp mat, which 
But I continued on and continued, knowin’ ; was perfectly beautiful, when rood lookin’ 
that perseverance wus requisit’ and necessary. wemen came up to me, and says she, a lookin’ 
Says I, ‘You cannot conceal it from your ; up above my head: 
pardner, Josiah ; you are not in one-half so good ‘‘Have you seen the phantom leave?’’ or 
order as you wus in.”’ sunthin’ to that effect. 
‘sWall! what of it? What if I hain’t?” And I says to her, firmly but kindly: 
. snapped out awful snappish. ‘‘There hain’t been no phantom here appearin' 
Says I, in still more tender tones, ‘ You need $ to me, and how could I sce it leave?” 
a change, Josiah; you ort to go off on a short; And thinkin’ she wus in the dark on this mat- 
tower, you and your pardner, Samantha.’ ter, and it wus my duty to enlighten her, says I: 
‘A tower!” ‘‘Somebody has been a-tryin’ to impose on 
Oh! never, never did I, durin’ my life, ever ; you, mam. There haint no such things as ghosts 
see a tower snapped out as that tower wus. ; or phantoms.” 
IIe acted scornful, and overbearin’, and almost She said sunthin’ about “ their bein’ a case,’’ or 
haughty about the idee. And some wimmen $ sunthin’ ; she talked dretful low, and the noise 
would have been completely skirt out by his ‘around wus fearful, so I couldn’t heer her over 
mean, it wus so cold, and threat’nin’, and offish. Sand above well. But from what J did heer, I see 
Not so Samantha. No! though his demeaner ‘ she wus on the wrong track, and says IJ, firmly: 
wus such that I almost despaired of success, still ‘‘I defy you, mam, to bring forward a case of 
I felt that I would do all that wemen could do, ? ghost, or phantom, that will bear the daylight,”’ 
and then if I must give it up, I could have a; says I, “they are made up of fear, and fancy. 
clear conscience. So inspired, and held up by 3 moonshine.”’ 
| 














this resolve, I laid to, and got a breakfest, that ; She took up her parasol, and pinted right up 
exceeded anything that had been seen for months ; to a glass case, and says she: 

in Jenesville, in the line of breakfes’ses. It ‘‘T ment them phantom leaves there, up in 
affected the widder Doodle dreadfully ; she shed > that case.”’ 

tears, she said it was “‘ so beautiful, and reminded ‘Oh!’ says I, in a relieved tone, ‘I thought 
her so of: Doodle.” you ment a ghost !”’ 

And it wus perfectly delicious, and I could see They looked handsome, some like the frost 
as Josiah partook of it, that his mean wus a 3 work on our winders in the winter. 
gradually mellcrin’ down, and growin’ softer, Wall, it probably wusn’t a 4 an hour after that, 
and more yieldin’ and sweet. And finally, when {my pride had a fall. Truly, when we are 
he had got about half through his meal, and he ‘ a-standin’ up the straightest, tottlin’ may come 
could see that as good as the vittles had been {on to us, and sudden crumplin’ of the knees. 
precedin’, better was to come, then I tackled him, ; There I had been a-boastin’, in my proud, philo- 
and then I got the victory. He consented. sophical spirit, that there wus no such things as 

The widder Doodle seemed more’n willin’ to { phantoms, and lo, and behold! within 31 moments 
stay and keep house for us, and suffice it to say, time, I thought I see a ghost appearin’ tome. I 
that the next afternoon saw us a settin’ out on $ was skeert, and awe-struck. The way on't wus, 
our tower. Aunt Samantha Ann wus perfectly ; I stood there not thinkin’ of no trouble, when all 
delighted to see us, and we spent the most of $ of a sudden, I heerd these words: 
the time with her, though we made aunt Sophre- ‘‘Oh, Doodle! Doodle! If you wus alive, I 
nia a good, honorable visit; she, too, wus glad to $ shouldn’t be in this perdickerment.”’ 
see us, very. We staid to Dover town jest a If I had had some hen’s feathers by me, I 
week to a day, attended to the fair, which wus } should have burnt a few, to keep me from given 
very interestin’ and aggreable, both to myself {up, and fainting away. And then these words 
and to Josiah. came to me: 

The last day of the fair, we laid out to attend ¢ ‘Qh, Doodle! Doodle! You never would have 
only half a day, and start for home about noon, ; stood by, and seen your relict smashed to pieces 
so as to reach home in good season. We had told ; before your linement.”’ 
widder Doodle we would be there certainly that And as I heerd these words, I seen her ap- 
day, before nightfall. pearin’ to me. I see the Widder Dood!e -mergin’ 

It wus, probably, about half past ten A. M., {from the crushin’ crowd, and advancin’ onto me 
in the forenoon, I was a standin’ in the Hall ; like a phantom. 
devoted to picters, and flowers, and piller cases, Says I, in a low voice, ‘‘ Be you a ghost, or be 
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a phantom? or are you forerunner, Widder ?”’ It was a black and white lawn, with big, even 
Says I, ‘You be a furerunner, I know you be.” ; checks. The skirt wus gathered in full all round, 
For even as I looked, I sce behind her the form 3 and it wus made plain waist. It sot pretty well, 
of Solemen Cypher, advancin’ slowly, and ap- ; only it drawed in acrost the chest. (She made it 
peerin’ to me. I felt strange, and feerfully ; herself, and cut it toonarrer.) She had a shaw}, 
curious. with a palm leaf border, that she had when slic 
But within 4 or 4 of a moment, my senses ; married Doodle; and a Leghorn bonnet, that she 
came back, for on givin’ her a closer look, I see } wore on the same occasion. It come over her 
that no respectable ghost, that thought anything { face considerable, and had a bunch of arteficial 
of itself, would be ketched out in company, ; flowers on each side of her face. Her veil was 
a-lookin’ so like fungation. I felt better, and { made out of an old, white, lace cape of her’n, but 
says I, the edgin’ round it was new—4 cents a yard, for 
‘¢Widder Doodle, how under the sun did you } shetold meso. And she had a pair of new white 
come here to Dover town?”’ gloves, No. 7, purchased with a view to their 
Says she, ‘‘Samantha, I am married; I am on ‘ shrinkin’ in the future, and a white cotton hand- 
my tower.” herchif. But she told me (in strict confidence) 
I thought again, almost wildly, of burnt feathers, ; that she had got a black pocket to her drers, and 
but I controlled myself, pretty well, and says, she had on a new pair of black, elastic garters. 
‘“©Who to?’’ Says she, ‘‘I cannot forget Doodle, I never can 

‘¢Solemen Cypher,” says she. ‘We are goin’ ; forget that dear man.’’ I knew she couldn't. 
to his brother’s, on our tower.” Solemen seemed to use her pretty middlin’ 

As she said this, it all came back to me—Sol- } well, only I could see that he felt above her feer- 
emen’s talk, the day he came to borry my clothes { fully. He acted dretful domineerin’, and seemed 
for the mourners; her visits to his housekeeper } to feel very, very haughty towards wimmen. He 
sense; and his strange and foolish errents to our } looked down on us awfully as a race, and said 
house from day to day. Why he had made such ; we should both probably get hurt, before we left 
strange and mysterious errents to our house sense § the ground. 
his wife died, that I had told Josiah, ‘‘1 believed He and Josiah went out to look at some cattle, 
Solemen Cypher wus a-loosin’ his faculties,’’ and } for a few moments, and the widder, bein’ very 
I shouldn’t have been a mite surprised, to have } talkative, told me all about hercouritship, I says 
had him beset us to lend him a meetin’ house, or } to her: 
try to get the loan of an Egyptian mummy. Now ‘‘Widder, I believe you meen well, but how 
I see through them strange and mysterious errents { under the sun could you marry a man six weeks 
of hisen. But I didn’t speak my thoughts; I ; after his wife died ?”’ 
only said, almost mechanically, ‘‘ Wall,’ says she, ‘‘Solemen said that the 

‘s Widder Doodle, what under the sun has put ‘ corpse wouldn’t be no deader than it wus then, 
it into your head to marry ?”’ if he waited 3 or 4 months, as some men did.”’ 

‘¢Wall,”’ she said, ‘“‘she had kinder got into the ‘¢ And,”’ says she, ‘‘he asked me to have him 
habit of marryin’, and it seemed some like 2nd {in a dretful handsome way,’’ says she; ‘the 
nater to her, and she thought Solemen had some ; Children of the Abbey, or Thadeus of Warsaw, 
of Mr. Doodle’s linement, and she thought she'd 3} nor none of ’em, couldn’t have done it up in any 
kinder marry to him, and—”’ more romantic and foamin’ way,”’ saysshe. ‘The 

She tried to excuse it off, but she didn’t give ; way on’t wus, I had been to see his housekeeper, 
any firm reason that carried conviction to my {and he wus a bringin’ me home, and I wus a 
aoul. But ] says to myself, in reasonable axents, ‘ praisin’ up his wagon and horses—a new double 

‘‘Samantha, can you—can you ever obtain } wagon with a spring seat, and all of a sudden he 
anything to carry from an ort?” spoke out, in a real ardent and lover-like tone. 

I see, on lookin’ closer at her, what made her; <««* Widder Doodle! if you will be my bride, 
look se oncommen curius. She had tried to dress ; the wagon is yourn, and the mares,’ says he. 
sort o’ bridy, and at the same time, was a-mournin’ ‘ ‘ Widder, I throw myself onto your feet, and I 
for Doodle. (She never will get that man out of ‘ throw the wagon, and the mares, and with them 
hér head, I don’t believe.) I throw 85 acres, of good ‘land 14 cows, 5 calves, 

She said, ‘‘ She didn’t want to hurt Solemen’s ;4 three year olds, and a yearlin’; & dwellin’ 
feelins’. She put on the white bobbinet lace to house, a new horse barn, and myself. I throw 
please Cypher. But,’’ snys she, “though Sol- ’em all onto your feet, and there we lay on ’em.’ 
emen don’t mistrust it, my black bead collar, and ‘‘He waited for me to answer. And it flus- 
jeat half of my weddin’ dress means Doodle.”’ trated me so, that I says, ‘Oh, Doodle! Doodle: 
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if you wus alive, you would tell me what to do 
to do right.’ 

‘‘ And that,’’ she said, ‘‘seemed to mad him, 
his forehead all wrinkled up, and he looked black 
and hard as a stove pipe. And he yelled out, 
‘That he didn’t want to hear nothin’ about no 
Doodle, and he wouldn’t nuther.’ 

‘¢And I took out my handkerchef, and cried 
on it, and he said, ‘he’d overlook Doodle for 
once.’ And then he says agin, in a kind of a 
solemn and warnin’ way: 

‘¢* Widder, I am a layin’ on your feet, and my 
property is there, my land, my live stock, my 
housen, and my housen stuff, and I, are all a 
layin’ on your fect. Make up your mind, and 
make it up at once, for if you don’t consent, I 
have got other views ahead on me, which must be 
seen to instantly, and at once. Time is hastenin’, 
and the world is full of willin’ wimmen. Widder, 
what do you say ?’ 

‘‘And then,’’ says she, ‘‘I kinder consented, 
and he said we’d be married the first of the week, 
and he’d turn off the hired girl, and I could come 
right there, and do the house work, and tend to 
the milk of 14 cows, and be almost perfectly 


happy. He thought, as he was hurried with his ‘ sense from the widder, I mean the bride. 








INQUIRY.—‘'I HAVE SINNED.’? 








not to break into the week’s work; so we wus,’’ 
says she, ‘we wus married last Sunday, and we 
kep’ it still from you, so’s to surprise you.” 

‘“‘Truly you have,” says I. But I didn’t have 
no time to add or multiply any more words, for 
my Josiah came jest then, and we started off 
homewards. 

After we had well got started, Josiah spoke 
up, and begun to grumble and find fault about 
their marriage so soon after Nancy Cypher’ses 
decease. He took on for as much as a mile, or a 
mile and a-half. Says he, ‘If Solemen Cypher 
didn’t have no decency, nor know nothin’, I 
should have thought the widder would have told 
him better.’’ 

But I looked him calmly in the face, and says 
I, “‘ Josiah, when you are doin’ a sum in arith- 
metic, how much do you usually get to carry 
from an ort?’ And then I came out still more 
plainer, and says I, ‘‘Ort from ort leaves how 
many, Josiah Allen?” 

“Ort,” says he. ‘But what, under the sun, 
are you & prancin’ off into ’rithmetic for?” 

‘Wall,’ says I, calmly, ‘When you obtain 
anything to carry from an ort, then I will obtain 
But 


full’s work, we'd better be marricd Sunday, so’s {| who would think of blamin’ the ort?” 





INQUIRY. 





BY BELLE BREMER. 





Ir you had crossed the tide, 
And safe were on the shore; 
"Mid Amaranthine shades; 
With angels evermore— 
In that far-off and happy land, 
Would you still long to clasp my hand? 


Would hoav’n be marred for thee; 
Its pleasures not so dear; 
The music dull and cold, 


With me not by to hear? 
Ah! swoet, because I was not there, 
Would Paradise appear less fair? 


From sounds of golden harps, 
Say, would you turn away? 
With longings for my voice, 
And tow’rd the waters stray— 
Oh! would you look across the sea, 
And watch, and wait, dear love, for mo? 





‘T HAVE SINNED.’’ 





BY JEAN 


CURRIE. 





Lo, Ihave sinned! Yes, sinned, and in Thy eight, 
Who gave my life and being unto me, 
That I might feel the quenchless purity 
Of Righteousness; and, turning towards the light, 
Might rise above the shadows of my night, 
Seeking in holiness Thy face to see! 
Freedom was mine. I, loving, more than Thee, 


The darkness, drew {ta vefl across my sight, 
And choosing self, and error for my guide, 
Wandered aside to misery and woe, 
But sin and the thick darkness could not hide 
My soul from Thee. My spirit could not go 
Where Thou art not, and Thou devised for me 
The means that brought Thy banished back to Theo 


